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TO   THE   PATRONS   AND   FRIENDS 
OF  THE  COLLEGE. 


It  is  now  very  generally  known,  that  the  Trustees  of 
the  College,  at  their  annual  meeting,  in  July  last,  pass- 
ed resolutions,  by  which  the  Professorship  of  *^  Chemis- 
try, Mineralogy  and  the  application  of  Science  to  the 
Arts,"  was  abolished,  and  the  late  incumbent,  the  Rev. 
Benjamin  Hale,  ceased,  of  course,  to  be  a  member  of 
the  Faculty. 

The  resolutions,  (already  published  by  Mr.  Hale  and 
his  friends)  are  as  follows. 

Whereas  the  interests  of  this  college,  in  the  judgment 
of  this  Board,  require  an  enlargement  of  the  department 
of  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy,  and  the  appoint- 
ment of  an  adjunct  professor  ;  and  whereas  the  appoint- 
ment of  such  a  professor  would  supersede  the  necessity  of 
a  professor  of  chemistry,  inasmuch  as  all  the  instruction 
given  in  that  department  could  be  given  by  the  profes- 
sors of  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy ;  and  where- 
as the  income  of  the  professorship  of  chemistry  would 
enable  this  Board  to  effect  such  a  desirable  arrange- 
ment : 

Resolved,  That  the  vote  of  this  Board,  passed  at  its 
annual  meeting  m  August,  A.  D.  1820,  regulating  the 
department  so  far  as  relates  to  the  establishment  of  a 
professorship  of  chemistry,  mineralogy,  and  the  appli- 
cation of  science  to  the  arts,  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby 
repealed  ;  and  that  the  said  professorship  in  this  institu- 
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tioii  and  in  the  medical  department/  be,  and  the  same 
is  hereby  abolished. 

Resolved,  That  the  medical  professors  be,  and  they 
are  hereby  authorized,  in  their  discretion,  to  employ 
some  suitable  person  to  lecture  and  give  instruction  in 
the  department  of  chemistry  and  mineralogy  to  the 
medical  students,  only  during  the  approaching  lecture 
term  in  the  medical  department. 

Resolved,  That  whereas  professor  Hale  has  hereto- 
fore filled  the  office  of  professor  of  chemistry  and  miner- 
alogy, and  the  application  of  science  to  the  arts,  it  is 
recommended  to  the  medical  professors  in  their  discre- 
tion to  employ  the  said  Hale  to  lecture  and  give  instruc- 
tions to  the' medical  students  only  during  the  approach- 
ing lecture  term,  on  such  conditions  as  they  in  their  dis- 
cretion may  think  reasonable  and  proper. 

Resolved,  That  Ira  Young,  professor  of  mathematics 
and  natural  philosophy,  be  requested  to  lecture  and 
give  !^uch  other  instruction  to  the  members  of  the  senior 
and  junior  classes  in  chemistry  and  mineralogy,  as  said 
classes  have  heretofore  received  from  the  professor  in 
chemistry  and  mineralogy  ;  the  said  lectures  and  in- 
structions to  be  delivered  and  given,  at  such  times,  as 
the  said  professor  of  mathematics,  under  the  direction 
and  with  the  advice  of  the  faculty,  may  direct. 

Whereas  professor  Hale  has  heretofore  filled  the 
office  of  professor  of  chemistry  and  mineralogy,  and  the 
application  of  science  to  the  arts,  (which  office  is  now 
abolished)  and  in  that  office  has  had  the  care  and  cus- 
tody of  the  cabinet  of  minerals  belonging  to  this  insti- 
tution, therefore 

Resolved,    That  the    professor   of  mathematics   and 
natural  philosophy,   take  the  care  and  custody  of  the 
said  cabinet,  till  the  further  order  of  this  Board. 
Attest, 

Mills  Olcott,  Sec'ri/. 

These  resolutions,  and  the  occasional  notices  which 
have  been  taken  of  them  in  nearly  all  the  papers  of  the 
State,  have  created  a  good  deal  of  inquiry  among  the 
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friends  of  the  Institution,  and  no  little  excitement  and 
displeasure,  in  others.     This  was  natural ;  it  was,  un- 
^  -^       doubtedly,  expected  by  the  Trustees.     But  indiscrimin- 
ate, unqualified  denunciation  of  the  College— the  Board, 
the  Faculty,  every  thing  in  and  about  it — was  not  an- 
ticipated.    It  is  impossible  that  such  a  measure  should, 
alone,  have  provoked  an  assault  so  unsparing  and  re- 
lentless, upon  the  official  administration    and   private 
character  of  men,  respected,  by  all  parties,  as  far  as 
they  are  known,  for,  at  least,  common  intelligence  and 
common  virtues;   and  many  of  them  distinguished,  for 
many   years,   by  the  confidence  of  the  friends  of  civil 
and  religious  liberty,  education  and  piety,  not  only  in 
New  England,  but  throughout  the  country.     It  is  in- 
credible,   that   the  mere  discontinuance    of  a    college 
professorship,  though  it  has   deprived  an  individual  of 
his  place  and  his  salary,  should  be  sufficient  to  account 
for  all  the  reproach  and  malediction  which  certain  edi- 
tors of  public  journals  have  allowed  their  correspondents 
to  utter  on  this  occasion.     It  would  certainly  be  diffi- 
cult to  name  the  instance  in  which,  under  the  greatest 
excitement,  even  political  animosity  has  indulged  in  so 
unfounded  and  ungenerous  imputations  upon  individual 
character,  (Tr  a  licentious  press  accumulated  falsehood 
upon  falsehood  in  such  a  mass  of  misrepresentation. 

What  other  motives  have  influenced  writers  for  the 
papers,  it  is  neither  to  my  purpose,  nor  to  my  taste,  to 
inquire.  All  I  wish  to  say,  on  this  point,  is,  that 
the  nature  of  the  case,  the  studious  mingling  of  charges 
of  orthodoxy  and  political  heresy  with  these  complaints, 
and  the  fact,  that  in  two,  at  least,  of  the  papers  refer- 
red to,  the   attack  upon   the    college  had  been    com- 


menced  before  the  resolutions  of  the  Board  were  known, 
clearly  prove,  that  these  resolutions  are  not  themselves 
the  origin  of  that  attack,  but  seized  upon,  by  men  who 
probably  care  little  about  Mr.  Hale,  or  his  office,  as  a 
fortunate  occasion  for  promoting  purposes  very  differ- 
ent from  rectifying  his  wrongs.* 

Upon  such  men,  at  least  in  their  present  state  of  ex- 
citement, the  writer  of  these  pages,  does  not  expect 
to  exert  any  influence.     He  is,  however,  far  from  being 
ready  to  believe,  that  the  intelligent  portion  of  either  of 
the  political  parties,  in  the  State,  will  be  found  to  ap- 
prove or   countenance  the  aspersions  recently  heaped 
upon  an   institution  which  has,  for  three  quarters  of  a 
century,  supplied  New  Hampshire  and  New  England 
with  many  of  their  ablest  and  best   men,   in  every  de- 
partment of  professional  and  public  life  ;   an  institution, 
which,  through  all  the  changes  of  political   influence, 
has  sustained  its  hold  upon  the  confidence  of  intelligent 
parents  of  every  religious  sect  and  each  political  party, 
and  has,  at  this  moment,  and  has  had,  for  a  long  time, 
if  not  always,  a  considerably  larger  number  of  pupils, 
than  the  State  educates  at  all  the  colleges.     It  cannot 
be  that  the  sons  of  Dartmouth  now  filling  so  many  pub- 
lic offices  in  the  State,  and  maintaining  h^  character 
for  intelligence  at  home  and  abroad,  can  permit  them- 
selves so  far  to  forget  their  own  obligations  to  their  alma 
mater,  as  to  believe  it  possible,  that  such  things  as  are  as- 
serted of  her,  can  bear  even  the  semblance  of  truth. 
They  know  her  better  ;   and  she  knows  them  too  well,  she 
has  too  much  confidence  in  the  principles,  which  they 
have  received  from  her  own  lips,  to  distrust  or  fear  them. 
The  friends  of  the  college,  the  friends  of  sound  learn- 
ing   and  intelligent  piety,  will  not  assume  that  all  is 


wrong.  They  will  wait  for  information ;  and  even, 
should  they,  at  any  time,  discover  error  and  mismanage- 
ment, on  the  part  of  the  Trustees,  or  the  Faculty,  they 
will  be  slow  to  ascribe  such  things  to  utter  ignorance, 
or  imbecility,  or  narrow  and  miserable  bigotry. 

Such  men  are  not  aware  how  difficult  it  sometimes 
is  to  act  with  due  regard  to  official  responsibilities  with- 
out seeming  unkindness  and  severity  ;  they  see  how 
common  it  is  for  Boards  of  trust  to  endure  abuses  and 
suffer  the  waste  of  public  funds  from  the  mere  dread  of 
giving  offence  or  wounding  private  feelings. 

To  such  men  the  writer  wishes  to  communicate  what 
he  knows  on  the  subject  of  the  discontinuance  of  the 
professorship  of  chemistry  in  the  college.  He  would  do 
it  in  the  exercise  of  no  unfriendly  feeling  towards  pro- 
fessor Hale.  He  knows  that  gentleman  well,  and 
esteems,  as  much  as  any  man,  the  traits  of  character 
which  have  secured  to  him  so  much  good  will  and  af- 
fection, wherever  he  has  resided.  No  man  will  rejoice 
more  sincerely  in  his  prosperity  and  happiness,  wher- 
ever he  may  reside  in  future.  He  is  truly  happy  to 
learn,  that  Mr.  Hale  carries  with  him  from  the  college 
the  hearty  good  wishes  of  all  who  knew  him.  Had  he 
not  thought  fit  to  give  the  influence  of  his  own  name  to 
the  crusade,  which  is  now  carried  on  against  the  insti- 
tution he  has  left,  the  writer  of  these  pages  would  have 
been  the  last  man  to  utter  a  word  on  the  subject;  he 
would  have  been  glad  to  see  the  Trustees  and  Faculty 
and  all  the  friends  of  the  college,  content  to  endure 
the  blast  till  it  has  gone  by.  Least  of  all  would  he 
have  taken  occasion  to  reply  to  any  thing  said  on  the 
subject,  after  Mr.  Hale  has  left  the  State,  were  it  not 
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for  the  fact,  that  the  letter  to  the  Trustees  was  not 
published  until  the  very  day  before  his  removal.  The 
statements  contained  in  this  communication  may  be, 
every  one  of  them,  verified  by  appplication  to  the 
Trustees  or  Faculty  of  the  college.  Tliey  are  not  all 
that  might  be  stated;  but  all  that  seem  to  the  writer 
necessary  to  vindicate  the  college  from  the  charge  of 
intolerance  and  injustice  in  the  recent  measures  of  the 
Trustees. 

It  has  been  frequently  asserted   that  the  discontinu- 
ance  of  Mr.  Hale's   professorship  originated  with  the 
Faculty.     Particular  individuals  of  their  number  have 
been  named   as  principally  concerned  in  it;   and  mo- 
tives every  way  unworthy  of  literary  men,  or  gentlemen, 
much  more  of  Christians  and  Christian  ministers,  have 
been  confidently  attributed  to  them.     It  has  been  rep- 
resented as  an  act  of  mean  revenge  upon  an  associate 
in  office,  for  happening  to  be  ''  the  best  and  most  popu- 
ular  of  their    number."      If  such  allegations  could  be 
supposed  to  need  any  reply,  it  is  sufficient  to  say,  that, 
with  the  exception  of  the  President,  who  is  a  family 
connexion  and  intimate  friend  of  Mr.  Hale,  and  who,  as 
a    member  of  the  Corporation,  was,  of  course,  in  all 
their  counsels,  not  a  single  member  of  the  Faculty,  as 
they  expressly  assert,  knew  that  any  such  measure  was 
contemplated;    and  only    one,   (to  whom  it  was  acci- 
dentally   mentioned   as  a  fact  on  the  day  the  resolu- 
tions passed)   either  knew  or  suspected  that  any  such 
thing  was  before  the  Board,  till  after  their  meeting  was 
dissolved. 

This  circumstance  is  mentioned,  not  to  exonerate  the 
Faculty  from  responsibility,  but  to  shew  the  impossi- 


bility  that  personal  jealousy,  wounded  pride,  or  disap- 
pointed ambition,  among  his  associates,  could  have  had 
any  thing  to  do  with  the  abolition  of  Mr.  Hale's  office. 
The  measure,  right  or  wrong,  originated  in  the  Board ; 
a  body  of  men,  as  disinterested,  as  far  from  any  person- 
al prejudices  in  such  matters,  as  any  other  whatever ; 
men  of  different  professions ;  coming  from  different 
places  ;  well  acquainted  with  public  sentiment  upon  the 
state  of  the  college,  and  most  unlikely  to  agree  in  a 
measure  of  so  much  importance,  unless  there  had  ap- 
peared to  them  to  be  conclusive  reasons  for  it.  The 
meeting  was  unusually  full.  The  subject  was  discuss- 
ed, and  deliberately  viewed  in  every  possible  light. 
Different  courses  were  compared,  and  that  finally  cho- 
sen, which  seemed  likely  to  secure  important  objects 
with  the  least  injury  or  inconvenience  to  all  parties. 

It  is  one  of  the  subjects  of  complaint,  that  Mr.  Hale 
was  not  permitted  to  resign.  To  this  it  may  be  replied 
that  the  resolutions  were,  evidently,  intended  to  give 
him  all  the  advantages  of  that  privilege,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  save  him  the  mortification  of  being  requested 
to  resign.  Under  the  resolutions  it  was  in  his  power 
to  retire  without  public  excitement,  or  disquiet  amon^ 
his  friends.  Whatever  he  might  have  thought  of  the 
reasonableness  of  the  change,  or  of  the  motives  which 
led  to  it,  it  was  certainly  in  his  power  to  acquiesce  in 
it — so  to  acquiesce  in  it,  that  his  friends  and  the  pub- 
lic, at  large,  would  have  been  content.  The  resolu- 
tions cautiously  avoid  allusion  to  any  thing  injurious  to 
his  reputation,  and  place  the  change  upon  views  of  the 
interests  of  the  college  altogether  independent  of  the 
character  or  relations  of  any  individual.     It  cannot  be 
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doubted,  that  it  was  in  the  power  of  Mr.  Hale  to  pre- 
vent every  murmur  of  complaint.  His  friends  might 
have  regretted  his  separation  from  the  college ;  but 
they  would  never  have  complained  of  it,  had  he  not 
himself  manifested  dissatisfaction.  They  need  not  have 
known  that  he  was  aggrieved.  Had  he  been  requested 
to  resign,  and  had  he  felt  disposed,  or  been  advised  to 
resent  the  request  as  an  "  injury  and  an  insult,"  would 
it  have  been  difficult  to  represent  such  a  suggestion  as 
a  virtual  removal  from  office  ?  Could  he  have  remained 
in  office  after  such  a  request  had  been  made  ?  Could  a 
man,  who  would  choose  to  resent  such  a  removal,  in  any 
form,  fail  to  do  so  if  effected  in  this  form?  and  could 
the  public  be  made  to  see  that  the  thing  would  be  es- 
sentially less  an  injury  or  an  insult,  for  taking  the  name 
of  an  invitation  to  resign  ? 

Had  Mr.  Hale,  after  the  first  glow  of  surprise  and 
and  even  indignation,  looked  coolly  and  prudently  at 
the  matter,  and  made  up  his  mind  to  say,  ''  Well,  I  am 
content,  I  am  wanted  elsewhere:  I  am  solicited  from 
various  quarters  ;  I  have  been  some  time  contemplating 
the  entire  devotion  of  myself  to  the  ministry.  If  the 
trustees  think  this  change  important  to  the  college,  I 
will  yield  to  it,  and  make  the  best  of  it  for  myself  and 
them:"  had  he  reasoned  thus,  the  Board  would  have 
given  him  credit  for  real  magnanimity  and  a  true  re- 
gard for  the  welfare  of  the  institution.  It  is  the  course, 
no  doubt,  to  which  they  hoped  and  expected  that  his 
own  discretion  and  good  feeling  would  be  likely  to  lead. 
He  has,  however,  thought  it  either  not  possible,  or  not 
proper  for  him  thus  to  retire  from  the  college;  and, 
unfortunately,  and,  no  doubt,   to  his  own  regret   and 


mortification,  has,  in  fact,  been  drawn  into  an  associa- 
tion with  men,  whose  disrespect  of  established  institu- 
tions of  learning  and  religion  he  would,  by  no  means, 
countenance,  and  in  whose  ungentlemanly  and  indecent 
slander  of  the  college,  and  especially  of  the  distinguished 
and  most  excellent  men  connected  with  him  in  the 
medical  Faculty,  he  is  far  from  sympathising. 

The  question,  therefore,  before  those  patrons  of  the 
college,  who  know  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  is 
simply  this,  whether  they  ought  to  see  the  institution 
assailed  and  abused,  and  Mr.  Hale's  name  made  use  of 
to  give  point  and  force  to  this  abuse,  or  state  the  facts 
impartially  and  plainly,  and  leave  them  to  the  candid 
judgment  of  the  community.  No  friend  of  Mr.  Hale 
and  of  the  college  can  hesitate  in  deciding  this  ques- 
tion. 

It  has  been  objected,  and  by  the  professor  himself, 
that  time  was  not  granted  him  to  prepare  for  so  impor- 
tant a  change  in  his  affairs — that  he  was  suddenly  and 
unceremoniously  thrust  out  of  office,  and  obliged  to 
sacrifice  his  property.  As  matter  of  fact,  the  most  con- 
siderable articles  of  property,  said  to  have  been  sold  by . 
Mr.  Hale  on  removing,  were  what  chemical  apparatus- 
he  wished  to  dispose  of,  and  his  house.  The  former 
were  purchased  by  the  college,  at  his  own  price ;  and 
the  house  sold  at  what  is  considered  its  full  value,  and 
at  as  little  sacrifice  as  is  common  on  a  man's  having 
occasion  to  sell,  in  any  circumstances. 

It  is  true,  his  office  was  abolished  ;  but  he  was  em- 
ployed, and  in  execution  of  the  resolutions  of  the  Board, 
to  lecture  to  the  medical  class,  the  present  season — 
that  is^  to  do  all  he  has  ever  done,  in  a  whole  year,  ex- 
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cept  a  short  period  of  instruction  in  college,  which  in- 
struction he  compressed,  the  last  year,  into  one  fortnight^ 
And  he  has  received,  with  the  exception  of  the  $200 
heretofore  paid  for  this  instruction,  the  full  amount  of 
his  salary.  He  had,  therefore,  really,  a  year's  notice. 
In  what  respect  would  it  have  been  materially  better  for 
him  to  have  been  informed  in  July,  1835,  that  his  office 
would  be  discontinued  in  July,  1836  ? 

Again ;  it  is  said,  and  by  Mr.  Hale  himself,  that  es- 
sential injustice  has  been  done  him  by  depriving  him  of 
the  charge  of  the  mineralogical  cabinet.     It  is  true  he 
has  had  the  care  of  the   cabinet.     The  building  com- 
mittee, of  which  he  was  a  member,  and  on  which  his 
taste  in  architecture  was  very  useful,  though  but  little 
labor  in  other  respects  devolved  on  him,  caused  a  neat 
and  convenient  room  to  be  fitted  up  for  the  purpose  ; 
and  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Hale,  a  respecta- 
ble collection  of  minerals,  considering  the  time  it  has 
been  making,  has  been  deposited  in  it.     But  great  mis- 
conception has  been  produced  in  the  public  mind  as  to 
the  extent  of  obligation    which  it  owes  to  him.     His 
own  letter   seems  to  confirm  this  misconception.     He 
gave,  it  appears,  500  specimens  towards  the  collection. 
They  were  thankfully  received,  no  doubt,  if  not,  as  has 
been  said,  formally  acknowledged.     But  it  ought  to  be 
understood,  that  when  the  $30,000  fund  was  raised  for 
the   college,   the  professors  subscribed  from    $250    to 
$500  each.     All  but  Mr,  Hale  paid  in  money ;  he,  in 
minerals,  selected  from  his  private  cabinet,  and  valued 
by  himself     This   is  his  donation  of  500  specimens. 
And  it  has  been  recently  asserted  by  a  college  officer, 
that  these  same  minerals  may  be  bought  of  the  college 
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for  less  than  half  the  smallest  sum  given  by  any  other 
professor.     Two  hundred   and  ninety  specimens  were 
presented  by  professor  Hall,  late  of  Middlebury  college  ; 
one  hundred  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Goodell,  missionary  to 
Syria  ;    nine   hundred  were  purchased  of  Mr.  Cook,  of 
Fryburg,  Me.  at  his  own  suggestion,  and  paid  for  partly 
by  the  Trustees  and  partly  by  personal  friends  of  Mr. 
Cook  in  Boston,  on  his  application.     One  hundred  and 
forty  were  presented  by  gentlemen  in  Windsor,  and  be- 
lieved to  have  been  procured  by  the  agency  of  a  Trus- 
tee then  residing  in  that  place.     Forty  were  taken  from 
the  old  college  museum ;  seventy  were  contributed  by 
students ;  one  was  purchased  of  Mr.  Hale  for  $30 — in 
all,  2041  specimens.     The  entire  number,  said  by  Mr. 
Hale  to  be  2300,  is  represented  by  other   authority  to 
be  rather  over  2400 ;  leaving  less  than  400  specimens 
obtained  by  presents  from  gentlemen  abroad  (of  which  the 
writer  is  knowing  to  several)  and  by  the  personal  labors  of 
the  professor.    Nothing  is  here  said  of  minerals  left  by  Dr. 
Dana,  though  the  impression  is  that  some  were  left  by 
him  and  went  into  the  present  collection.     The  expense 
of  transportation,  and  several  bills  allowed  to  students 
for  labelling  and  putting  up  specimens,  have  been  paid 
by  the  college.     From  these  facts,  it  is  difficult  to  see 
how  the  cabinet  can  be  said,  with  any  truth,  to  be  Mr. 
Hale's,  or  to  have  been  collected  by  him  at  very  great 
expense  or  trouble. 

But  it  may  be  inquired,  what,  after  all,  are  the  rea- 
sons for  the  discontinuance  of  the  office  ?  It  is  not 
enough  that  the  mode,  or  circumstances,  are  not  par- 
ticularly objectionable.  Why  is  the  thing  done  in  any 
mode  ? 
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The  resolutions  set  forth  two  reasons — the  saving  of 
money  and  the  ''enlarging  of  tUe  department  of  math- 
ematics and  natural  philosophy,"  that  is,  the  extension 
of  the  means  of  instruction  in  mathematics  and  the  nat- 
ural sciences,  in  the  academical  department  of  the 
college. 

The  measure  was  intended  to  save  expense.     Chan- 
ges long  contemplated,  made  a  large  increase  of  funds 
indispensable.     The  professor  of  chemistry  was  receiv- 
ing, as  he  says,  about  81,275  a  year ;  it  has  been  un- 
derstood by  others  to  be  about  81,400.     Take  his  as  the 
more  authentic  estimate.     For  8900  a  professor  may  be 
obtained,  who  shall  devote  the  fall  term,  entirely,  to  the 
medical  class,  and  the  rest  of  the  year  to  the  same  and 
kindred  branches  in  college  ;  leaving   8300,  at  least, 
towards  defraying  the  expense  of  a  distinct  new  profes- 
sor in  the  medical  department.     Thus  a  new  professor- 
ship is  secured  in  the  institution,  and  money  saved,  be- 
sides, for  other  purposes.     When  such  a  change  could 
be  made,  w^ith  what  propriety  could  the  Board  proceed 
to  solicit  funds,  from  the  public,  to  the  amount  of  812,- 
000  or  815,000  to  establish  an  associate  professorship 
of  natural  science  ?    Yet  such  a  professorship  was  ren- 
dered  indispensable  by  the  increased  number  of  stu- 
dents and  the  consequent  division  of  the  larger  classes, 
and  by  the  demand  for  more  extended  instruction  in 
physical  science. 

This  is  the  second  reason  for  the  change.  The  pro- 
fessor of  chemistry  and  mineralogy  has  been  regarded 
as  a  medical  professor.  Previous  to  Mr.  Hale's  ap- 
pointment, he  had  nothing  to  do  with  undergraduates 
but  to  lecture  to  them  in  common  with  the   medical 
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class.     He  had  no  instruction  in  college,  and  was  not 
considered   a  member   of  the    college    Faculty.     The 
consequence  was,  that  no  interest,  or  next  to  none,  was 
excited    among   the    students  in  the  natural  sciences. 
Chemistry  was  indeed  summarily  taught  by  the  profes- 
sor of  natural  philosophy;  but  nothing  of  importance 
was  attempted  to  be  made  of  it.     Mr.  Hale,  to  remedy 
the  evil  in  some  measure,  was  brought  into  more  im- 
mediate   relation    to   the  undergraduates,  in  the  hope 
that  a  different  state  of  things  might  be  produced.     He 
has  filled  the  place  eight  years,  during  which  the  col- 
lege has  been  advancing  in  almost  every  respect.     New 
edifices  have  been  erected ;    the   course  of  study  re- 
vised and  enlarged ;   appropriations  made  for  apparatus 
and  the  library ;    the  number   of  students    greatly  in- 
creased ;   and  the  whole  aspect  of  the  college,  it  is  well 
known,  very  much  improved.    The  Trustees  have  shown 
as  liberal  and  as  enterprising  a  spirit,  and  have  taken  hold 
of  every  improvement  suggested,  with  as  ready  a  mind 
and  as  sanguine  hope,  it  may  be  safely  affirmed,  as  any 
corporation  in  New  England.     But  what  is  the  result  in 
the  important  branches  of  natural  science  ?     Mr.  Hale 
has  given  his  own  views  of  it  in  the  '^  Valedictory  Let- 
ter.''    Let  the  friends  of  the  college  read   that  letter 
again,    and  inquire  whether,  according  to  Mr.  Hale's 
own  showing,  it  was  not  time  to  look  after  the  depart- 
ment of  natural  science.     It  is  said  that  not  a  single 
student,  in  these  eight  years,  has  distinguished  himself 
by  any  zeal  or  taste  for  these  studies  ;  studies  which  are 
attracting  attention  every  where  else,  and  which,  in- 
deed, are  naturally  fitted,  beyond  almost  any  others,  to 
awaken  enthusiasm  in  young  minds.     The  fact  was  well 
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known  and  was  becoming  a  standing  reproach  upon  the 
college  in  the  academies  which  annually  supply  it  with 
students.  Individuals,  this  very  year,  went  to  Dart- 
mouth to  enjoy  her  other  advantages  with  the  avowed 
intention  of  leaving,  after  two  years,  for  the  purpose  of 
going  elsewhere  to  receive  instruction  in  these  branch- 
es. Such  being  the  facts,  who  does  not  see  the  urgent 
necessity  of  a  change,  which  should  bring  a  man  of 
suitable  qualifications  and  a  passion  for  such  pursuits 
into  immediate  connexion  with  the  undergraduates  1 
The  college  was  sending  out  men  every  year,  well  train- 
ed in  most  things — sought  after  and  found  qualified  to 
fill  important  stations  in  intellectual  philosophy,  mathe- 
matics, and  classical  literature  ;  but  not  a  man  could 
be  found  that  had  caught  any  enthusiasm  in  chemistry, 
mineralogy  or  geology. 

It  is  intimated  in  the  "  Valedictory  Letter,"  that  this 
is  the  fault  of  the  Trustees.     Do  the  Trustees  of  Yale, 
or  Amherst,   or  Bowdoin   college,  create   the   interest 
there  taken  in  the  natural  sciences?  or,  is  it  Silliman, 
and  Hitchcock,  and  Cleveland?    What  can  Trustees 
do,  but  appoint  the  men,  and  supply  them  with  means  ? 
But,  it  is  intimated,  the  Trustees   have    provided    no 
means  ;  *'  have  not  taken  a  scientific  periodical,"  says 
the  Valedictory  Letter,  '^  for  half  a  century."     And,  if 
not,    whose    is    the 'fault?     Their    records    contain    a 
standing  vote  authorising  such  periodicals  to  be  pro- 
cured at  their  expense.     This  Mr.  H.  must  have  heard 
of.     Could  the  Board  do  any  thing  more  ?     Have  they 
not  made  every  appropriation  Mr.  Hale  has  asked  for  ? 
Was  he  ever  stinted  ? 

But  it  is  objected  to  the  measure,  that  the  medical 
class  must  inevitably  suffer  by  it.     Can  it  be,  that  a 
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gentleman,  constantly  engaged  in  teaching  and  lectur- 
ing on  chemistry,  mineralogy,  geology,  and  the  kindred 
sciences,  will  be,  on  that  account,  less  fitted  to  do  jus- 
tice to  the  medical  class  ?     One  would  not  suppose  it 
any  more  inconsistent  with  due  preparation  for  a  course 
of  lectures  in  the  medical  institution  for  the  professor 
to  be  always  on  the  ground,   always  in  some  kindred 
pursuit,  than  for  him  to  be,  spring  and  summer,  enga- 
ged  in    preaching    and   performing    parochial    duty    in 
Portland,  or  Boston,  or  on  a  mission  among  the  Episco- 
pal   churches    of  western    Massachusetts.     Mr.    Hale 
would  not   say   that  the  three  quarters  of  every  year, 
during  which  he  has  been  without  a  college  duty,  if  we 
except  the  few  exercises  he  has  annually  had  in  chem- 
istry   and   natural  history,    sometimes   brought    within 
two  weeks,  and  never  exceeding  six  or  eight,  have  been 
necessary  to  prepare  him  for  his  autumnal  lectures,  or, 
to  any  great  extent,   actually   so  employed.     The  allu- 
sion to  his  ministerial  labors,  it  may  be  remarked  by 
the  way,  is  not  made  to  censure  Mr.  Hale;   it  is  simply 
to  show  the  insufficiency  of  his  reasoning  against  mak- 
ing the  professor  of  chemistry  a  college  professor,  and 
not  a  merely  medical  professor.     If  Mr.  Hale  has  suc- 
ceeded in  uniting  other  pursuits,  for  a  considerable  part 
of  the  year,  with  his  professional  duties  in  the  medical 
school,  may  not  another  man  hope  to  be  able  to  com- 
bine the  habitual  instruction  of  college  classes  in  the 
various  branches  of  natural  science  and  the  more  ele- 
mentary and  severer  sciences,  on  which  some  of  these 
essentially  depend,  with  a  course  of  chemical  lectures  to 
students  of  medicine  ? 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  thought  unnecessary  and  scarce- 
ly consistent  with  the  professions  of  friendship  for  Mr, 
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Hale,  already  made,  to  refer  to  any  thing  like  complaint 
of  his  mode  of  lecturing.  And  yet  so  much  has  been 
said  of  his  eminent  qualifications  for  his  office,  and  some 
of  it  with  such  apparent  authority,  that  it  may  be  due 
to  the  college,  to  suggest,  what  the  writer  certainly 
feels  great  pain  in  being  obliged  to  say,  that  Mr.  Hale 
has  not  been  regarded  as  successful  either  in  opening 
the  great  principles  of  the  science  in  an  impressive  and 
exciting  manner,  or  in  his  experiments.  It  cannot  be 
concealed — the  classes  who  have  gone  out  from  under 
his  instruction  know,  that  he  has  owed  more  of  the 
acceptableness  of  his  efforts  to  his  neatness  of  expres- 
sion, his  ready  elocution,  his  courtesy  of  manners,  than 
to  any  thing  profound  or  ingenious,  any  thing  awaken- 
ing to  the  intellect  or  the  zeal  of  students,  in  his  treat- 
ment of  the  delightful  and  elevating  subjects  which  fall 
within  the  range  of  his  professorship.  The  guarded 
language  of  the  late  singularly  unbecoming  resolutions 
of  a  portion  of  the  medical  class,  if  carefully  examined, 
will  itself  be  seen  to  indicate  a  consciousness,  how  little 
could  be  said  in  this  particular  respect.  Indeed,  though 
it  seems  not  to  have  been  known  to  the  professor,  it  has 
been  understood  by  others,  that  the  medical  class  have, 
at  times,  been  restrained  from  open  complaint,  only  by 
timely  suggestions  and  advice.  The  difference  in  point 
of  attendance  and  of  apparent  interest  when  present, 
between  his  lectures  and  those  of  his  associates  in  the 
medical  Faculty,  has  been  so  marked  as  to  have  esca- 
ped the  notice  of  almost  no  one,  in  the  least  familiar 
with  the  course  of  things  during  the  medical  term.  But 
this  subject  need  not  be  pursued  ;  it  is,  perhaps,  too 
much  matter  of  mere  opinion  to  have  received  even  so 
much  attention.     The  writer  thinks  none  the  less  highly 
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of  Mr.  Hale,  for  his  being  no  enthusiastic  naturalist 
or  chemist.  He  cheerfully  admits  that  the  professor 
possesses  enviable  literary  merits,  though  he  cannot  look 
upon  him  as  in  his  true  sphere  in  the  lecture-room  and 
laboratory.  His  deficiency  is  no  disgrace,  is  no  pro- 
per subject  of  criticism  even,  except  in  as  much  as  it  is 
connected  with  an  employment,  for  which  the  writer  has 
no  doubt,  that  Mr.  Hale  feels  very  little  real  passion, 
and  which  he  relinquishes,  so  far  as  mere  change  of 
pursuit  is  concerned,  without  the  slightest  regret.  He 
will  go  into  the  ministry  ;  and  the  sincere  wish  of  one, 
certainly,  is,  that  Providence  may  make  him  as  happy 
in  that  happiest  of  human  callings,  as  his  talents  and 
theological  attainments  will  make  him  useful  to  others. 

Another   subject  of  a  still  more  delicate  character 
demands  attention. 

The  college  has  been  charged  with  sectarianism  and 
persecution  for  religious  opinions  and  modes  of  worship, 
in  this  case.  Mr.  Hale  is  an  Episcopalian  and  a  cler- 
gyman ;  and  has  himself  evidently  the  impression,  that 
his  office  was  abolished  on  that  account.  The  Trus- 
tees are  understood  utterly  to  deny  this  charge,  and 
appeal  to  the  whole  tenor  of  their  measures  and  the 
uniform  character  of  the  college  to  sustain  them.  In 
no  instance,  they  say,  has  it  been  known  that  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Faculty,  or  Corporation,  has  attempted  to 
convert  a  student  to  the  denomination  by  which  the 
college  is  chiefly  patronized,  and  to  which  the  majority 
of  the  Faculty  belong.  Indeed,  it  is  not  known,  that 
more  than  one  individual  ever  has  left  another  denom- 
ination, and  become  a  Congregationalist,  during  his 
connection  with  the  institution  ;  and  that  one  was  ad- 
B   2 
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vised  by  the  Professor  of  Divinity,  to  whom  lie  applied 
for  admission  to  the  church,  not  to  offer  himself  to  it. 
Books  on  the  claims  of  Congregationalism  have  not  been 
circulated,  nor  recommended,  and  have  been,  it  may 
almost  be  said,  scarcely  seen  in  the  libraries.  What 
has  been  the  fact  in  regard  to  Episcopalianism  for  a 
few  years  ?  The  papers  have  asserted,  that  '^  many  of 
the  students  have  been  converted  to  Episcopalianism.^' 
The  expression  exaggerates  the  truth.  Some,  every 
year,  have  of  late  been  converted,  it  is  reported.  Books 
setting  forth  the  claims  of  the  Episcopal  Church  have 
become  extremely  common  in  college  and  about  it ;  and 
have  been  recommended  to  the  perusal  of  individuals. 
Conversation  on  the  subject  has  been  not  un frequently 
held  with  the  Professor.  The  precise  degree  of  influ- 
ence, which  he  has  exerted  or  attempted  to  exert,  the 
writer  would  by  no  means  undertake  to  measure. 
That  he  has  obtruded  his  views  on  any  person  is  not 
asserted.  He  may  have  done  no  more  than  he  had  a 
perfect  right  to  do.  But  it  is  certain,  that  reports  have 
come  abroad  from  the  institution  that  have,  for  several 
years,  excited  no  little  displeasure  not  only  among  cler- 
gymen but  laymen  also,  in  different  parts  of  the  State. 
The  impression  has  been  made,  that  the  influence  of 
Mr.  Hale,  in  his  office  at  Dartmouth,  was  regarded  as 
of  importance  to  the  Church  of  which  he  is  a  minister, 
and  was,  in  this  view,  a  subject  of  correspondence  with 
gentlemen  of  standing  in  that  order.  It  has  been  stated 
by  one  of  the  Episcopal  communion  at  Hanover,  that  a 
certain  *^  Bishop  had  proposed  to  Mr.  Hale  to  furnish 
$5,000  for  erecting  a  church  there  with  an  organ."  If 
this  be  true,  it  must  have  been  for  purposes  beyond  the 
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mere  accommodation  of  the  *^  few  Episcopalians "   in 
and  about  the  college. 

The  truth,  in  matters  of  this  kind,  can  never  be  as- 
certained in  minute  particulars  ;  the  general  aspect  of 
things  is  our  only  guide.  In  the  present  case,  it  seems 
to  be  obvious,  that  changes  have  not  unfrequently  oc- 
curred, and  that  reports  were  constantly  going  abroad 
of  an  influence  calculated  to  produce  them.  In  this 
connection  it  may  be  stated,  that  previous  to  the  inter- 
view of  the  President  with  Mr.  Hale,  in  December  last, 
referred  to  in  the  Valedictory  Letter,  a  gentleman  of 
standing  in  society  and  acquainted  with  the  current  of 
public  conversation,  is  said  to  have  called  upon  the 
President,  and  remarked  to  him,  that  ^'  things  were  not 
going  well,  that  Mr.  Hale  was  injuring  himself  and  the 
college  ;  that  it  was  a  subject  of  remark  at  the  courts ; 
and  that  something  should  be  done.''  It  should  be 
considered,  also,  that  Mr.  Hale  is  what  is  called  a  High 
Churchman,  and  holds  to  the  ^'Divine  Right"  of  Epis- 
copacy ; — denies  the  existence  of  any  other  ministry, 
any  other  baptism,  any  other  communion,  any  other 
church,  in  the  world.  With  such  views,  to  proselyte 
were,  one  would  think,  very  like  a  duty.  And  if,  as  he^ 
says,  he  ^^  thirsted"  for  the  worship  of  his  Church,  how 
natural  it  must  have  been  to  wish  for  the  organization 
of  a  church  at  Hanover,  and  for  fellow-worshippers. 

That  Mr.  Hale  states  what  he  thinks,  when  he  dis- 
claims having  used  any  influence  whatever  on  this  sub- 
ject, is  readily  admitted.  His  veracity  is  unimpeacha- 
ble. That  he  may  have  been  betrayed  into  things,  of 
the  tendency  of  which  he  was  scarcely  aware,  will  be 
easily  credited  by  those  who  know  how  difficult  it  is 
for  prudence  to  preside  over  our  feelings. 
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In  these  circumstances,  it  is  submitted  whether  the 
resolutions  of  the  Trustees,  so  far  as  they  have  any 
bearing  on  sectarianism,  are  not  in  fact  and  were  not 
intended  to  be  aimed  at  the  prevention  of  it  in  the  col- 
lege. 

These  resolutions  have  been  the  more  severely  cen- 
sured, in  this  view  of  them,  '^because,"  it  has  been  as- 
serted, *'  its  funds  have  almost  all  come  from  Episcopa- 
lians ;"  '*  Its  halls  are  named  after  Episcopalian  bene- 
factors, Dartmouth,  Thornton,  Wentworth."  The  lat- 
ter circumstance  certainly  proves,  that  the  present 
Trustees  and  Faculty,  by  whom  those  edifices  were 
named,  have  no  deep-seated  antipathy  to  every  thing 
Episcopal.  It  may  here  be  mentioned,  also,  that  of  the 
four  students  mentioned  by  Mr.  Hale  as  members  of 
his  Church,  two  receive  an  annual  appropriation  of  $20 
each  from  a  college  fund  raised  expressly  for  assisting 
candidates  for  the  Christian  ministry  ;  another  who 
took  his  degree  in  July  had  been  assisted  in  the  same 
manner  ;  the  same  is  true  of  others,  and,  it  is  hoped, 
will  be  true  of  many  more. 

The  Earl  of  Dartmouth  gave  little  ;  his  charity  was 
shown  in  procuring  the  Royal  assent  to  the  charter. 
Thornton  gave  liberally  ;  but  his  principal  gift  was  of 
the  President's  house,  inherited  by  Dr.  John  Wheelock 
from  his  father.  Wentworth  gave  500  acres  of  land, 
most  of  it  disposed  of  early,  and  probably  for  small 
sums.  But  the  main  funds  of  the  college  are  not  from 
Episcopalians.  The  town  of  Wheelock,  granted  by 
Vermont,  and  the  lands  granted  by  New  Hampshire, 
when  Episcopalianism  hardly  existed  in  either  State, 
are  not  Episcopal  grants.  To  the  810,000  fund  and 
the  $30,000  a  few  Episcopal  gentlemen,  and  a  few  only, 
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contributed,  for  the  plain  reason  that  there  were  few 
in  the  State  to  give.  Those  who  gave  were  generous. 
The  Phillips  Fund  was  not  an  Episcopal  gift.  Yet 
these  are  the  principal  funds  of  the  college. 

The  sum  of  the  matter  is  this  : 

A  due  regard  to  economy  required  the  Trustees  to 
save  to  the  institution  what  is  equivalent  to  a  foundation 
for  one  new  professorship. 

The  state  of  the  natural  sciences  in  college  demand- 
ed immediate  provision  for  more  ample  and  effectual 
instruction  in  those  branches  to  be  given  to  the  under- 
graduates. 

And  the  course  of  events,  however  much  or  little  Mr. 
Hale  is  to  be  blamed  for  it,  was  fast  giving  to  the  col- 
lege the  reputation,  abroad,  of  exerting  undue  influence 
upon  young  men,  in  circumstances,  in  which  they  were 
ill  enabled  to  investigate  the  matter  thoroughly,  to  di- 
vert them  from  forms  of  worship  to  which  they  had  been 
bred,  and  to  which  the  main  supporters  of  the  institu- 
tion are  attached. 

The  Trustees  may  have  erred,  in  manner  and  form, 
on  this  subject ;  different  persons  may  think  differently 
of  it.  Be  it  that  they  have;  in  substance,  at  least, 
there  can  be  no  room  to  doubt,  the  facts  of  the  case 
do  fully  justify  the  measures  they  have  adopted. 

It  may  not  be  improper  to  conclude  these  remarks 
with  some  allusion  to  the  present  state  of  the  college. 

The  number  of  students,  according  to  the  last  annual 
catalogue,  is  265.  Of  these,  186  are  undergraduates — 
a  larger  number,  it  is  believed,  than  were  ever  before 
in  the  college,  at  any  one  time.     The  majority  of  these 
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are  said  to  be  young  men  with  purposes  in  a  good  de- 
gree fixed,  and  characters  substantially  formed.  Their 
deportment  is,  in  a  high  degree,  regular  and  gentle- 
manly ;  and  the  amount  of  study  accomplished  in  a 
term  was  never  greater,  though  the  use  of  rewards  of 
merit — all  college  honors — has  been  laid  aside  for  nearly 
two  years.  The  experiment  to  sustain  punctuality  and 
diligence  in  study  by  appeals  to  higher  motives  and  by 
the  annual  examinations  is,  so  far,  encouraging. 

Considerable  additions  have  been  made  to  the  library 
within  a  few  years ;  and  a  large  appropriation  for  phi- 
losophical and  chemical  apparatus  and  for  further  addi- 
tions to  the  library  has  been  lately  made  by  the  Board. 

At  their  recent  meeting  the  professorships  of  rheto- 
rick  and  of  languages  were  divided,  like  that  of  mathe- 
matics and  the  physical  sciences  ;  and  gentlemen  ap- 
pointed to  fill  the  new  offices  thus  created.  The  Phil- 
lips professorship  of  theology  was,  also,  filled.  The 
theory  and  practice  of  physic  was,  according  to  the 
wishes  of  Dr.  Oliver,  separated  from  physiology,  and 
Dr.  Delamater  of  New  York,  was  chosen  to  the  office 
of  permanent  lecturer  in  that  important  branch  of  med- 
ical science.  It  will  be  gratifying  to  the  public  to  know 
that  he  accepts  the  appointment.  Mr.  Edwin  D.  San- 
born, also,  accepts  the  professorship  of  languages. 
The  other  gentlemen  appointed  have  not  yet  been  pub- 
licly named. 

Arrangements  have,  also,  been  made  for  securing  a 
suitable  person  to  fill  the  vacant  place  in  the  physical 
sciences. 

Thus  it  appears,  that,  amidst  the  reproaches  of  the 
public  press,  the   institution   is  urging  forward  its  im- 
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provements^-and,  if  the  spirit  of  enterprise,  discovered 
by  its  guardians,  is  duly  -seconded  by  the  Christian 
community,  the  sons  of  Dartmouth  may  yet  hope  for  a 
still  higher  tone  of  literary  character  and  purer  moral 
principle  within  her  walls. 

The  friends  of  medical  science,  especially,  may  be 
assured  that  the  addition  of  a  new  professorship  to  that 
department,  already  so  ably  sustained  by  the  learned 
and  able  njen  connected  with  it,  will  add  materially  to 
the  advantages  for  which  it  has  been  heretofore  distin- 
guished. 

Having  made  these  observations,  the  writer  takes 
leave  of  the  subject,  not  without  earnestly  commending 
it  to  the  consideration  of  the  friends  of  sound  learning 
and  religious  liberty  in  the  State. 

ALUMNUS. 
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